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The Eighth Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South was 
held in Cincinnati, on Friday and Saturday, April 
12-13. There was a good attendance, even from 
distant states; Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida sent at least one member each. It was 
interesting to me to notice this year, as in preceding 
years, how many Western teachers were willing to 
give up to this meeting not merely the two full days 
required by the sessions, but the additional time, 
in some instances very considerable, made neces- 
sary by the distances they had to traverse to reach 
the place of meeting. I find here one of the many 
evidences that a goodly percentage at least of the 
teachers of the Classics in the Middle West are 
keenly alive, ready to avail themselves, even at 
much cost of time and money, of every opportunity 
of development in their chosen work. Nor was the 
attendance by any means confined to women; there 
were many men present, from schools and colleges 
both. This spirit of readiness to profit by contact 
with other teachers, as well as by the hearing and 
discussion of papers, is worthy of the warmest com- 
mendation and of earnest emulation. 

The morning and the evening sessions of Friday 
were held in the Convention Room of the Hotel 
Sinton, which was the headquarters of the meet- 
ing. This arrangement, begun last year, is an ex- 
cellent one; it gives opportunity for coming in con- 
tact with one's fellow-members better than those 
possible where all the sessions are held in the 
rooms of some University or College in a large 
city. One other pleasant and helpful feature, not 
technically a part of the annual meeting, was the 
informal smoker, held on Thursday evening, of men 
who were members at once of The Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South and of The 
American Philological Association ; the men spoke 
of the classical problems engaging their attention. 

The programme of the meeting was distinctly 
good. An effort had been made to minimize the 
pedagogical element, and to emphasize the literary 
aspects of classical subjects. I think I am not 
misrepresenting the purposes of those who prepared 
the programme when I say that they did not object 
to pedagogical discussions as such; they felt, rather, 
that undue prominence had been given in the past, 
at meetings of the Association, to that side of 
things, with no very definite Jesuits. The difficulty 
with pedagogical discussion is not so much that no 



one is convinced by the exposition of another's 
methods of teaching, or even in the fact that most 
pedagogical discussions stop just where they should 
begin (that is, with a concrete example of the 
author's method — something vastly better than what 
we usually get, an exhortation to make the Classics 
vital, a thing we are all convinced that we our- 
selves at least are doing), but the danger that dis- 
cussion of methods will, as it so often has, degen- 
erate into mere pessimistic howling over the iniqui- 
ties of those who do not use the method advocated, 
in vague general terms, by the speaker. Still, such 
titles as On Reading Latin (as distinct from trans- 
lation), The Inspirational Teaching of Latin, Prob- 
lems of the Elementary Latin Classroom and some 
Suggestions for their Solution, papers freely dis- 
cussed, show that the pedagogical side was not ne- 
glected, even though nothing particularly new was 
brought out. 

Lack of space in these closing numbers of the 
current volume of The Classical Weekly unfortu- 
nately makes it impossible to give the titles of all 
the papers read; much less is there chance to dis- 
cuss them. For the full programme, with abstracts 
of most of the papers, see The Classical Journal 
7.226-231 (March, 1912). There is space to speak 
of just two things. 

On Friday evening three fine papers were read, 
as follows: The Spell of Vergil, by Paul Shorey; 
Lucretius— an Exposition, by M. S. Slaughter; 
Cicero — an Appreciation, by Grant Showerman. Ad- 
mirable alike in contents and in language, these 
papers together afforded a most enjoyable evening. 
On Friday afternoon there was a symposium on 
Greek and Roman Comedy, consisting of four pa- 
pers: The Old Comedy in its Relation to the New 
Comedy, by H. W. Prescott; Menander and Greek 
New Comedy, by C. H. Weller; Latin Comedy — its 
Predecessors and its Successors, by W; A. Old- 
father; The Romantic Comedy and its Relations to 
Latin Comedy, by C. Murray. 

The purpose of the programme for these sessions 
was clearly, in part, to have restated, in fine form, 
the reasons for the faith teachers have in them of 
the value of the authors commonly read in schools, 
and to encourage teachers to read more widely, 
both in the Classics themselves and in the standard 
books dealing with the classical authors. To my 
mind such reading is at least as profitable as poring 
over questions of method. Knowledge — full know!- 
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edge — plus personality is my formula for successful 
teaching. C. K. 

LATIN LITERATURE 1 

It has been commonly recognized that Latin lit- 
erature has two distinct claims upon the attention 
of the modern mind. It records on the one hand 
the interpretation of human life reached by a great 
nation, whose disciplined bravery conquered the 
known world and whose juristic and administrative 
genius then slowly worked out the idea of a single 
imperial nationality for all the diverse peoples of 
its wide domain. This conception of the possible 
political unity of mankind, first partially and but 
momentarily realized in the empire of Alexander 
the Great, was discerned again by Polybius as he 
sought to understand the reasons why in half a 
century the civilized world had fallen under the 
sway of Rome. In the train of conquest followed 
organization, and with two exceptions, the Greek 
and the Jew, ultimate assimilation. A common lan- 
guage sufficiently flexible to adjust itself to the 
new demands made upon it, a common law whose 
development had long been profoundly influenced 
by the Stoic doctrine of an eternal law of nature 
superior in its authority to any specific human legis- 
lation, the movements of trade and commerce made 
possible by the widespread pax Romana, all tended 
to bind closely together the manifold elements of the 
Empire. Caracalla's extension of Roman citizen- 
ship to all free inhabitants of the Roman world, 
though not so intended, was but a natural recogni- 
tion of existing conditions. "The Syrian, the Pan- 
nonian, the Briton, the Spaniard, was proud to call 
himself a Roman". And presently with this idea 
of a civil unity there came to be most intimately 
associated the idea of a religious unity, so that for 
centuries the belief in the eternal existence of the 
Church carried with it as a necessary consequence 
a belief in the endless duration of the Empire. For 
thousands of human beings Rome thus came to be 
a spiritual idea rather than a definitely localized 
city. Strange, indeed, it would be if the literature 
of a nation so virile, so constructive, whose career 
determined the whole subsequent course of Western 
European history, were not at least sufficiently ex- 
pressive of the national genius to command our 
most serious consideration. 

But there is another aspect of Latin literature 
of the greatest historical importance. It was Rome 
who assimilated and transmitted to the Western 
world the culture of Greece. During those five 
hundred years in which the city on the Tiber grad- 
ually fought her way from the position of a strug- 
gling little community in the midst of menacing 
neighbors to the assured control of the whole Ital- 
ian peninsula, the Greeks, already possessed of their 
1 See page 178, note 1. 



Homer, invented and brought to perfection in var- 
ious parts of the Greek-speaking world the funda- 
mental types of literary expression in poetry and in 
prose. It was practically inevitable that when, upon 
the conquest of Magna Graecia and through the 
later wars in Greece and in the Hellenized East, the 
ruling class at Rome became acquainted with the 
masterpieces of Greek art and letters, captive 
Greece should, in Horace's phrase, take captive her 
rude conqueror. A generation succeeded whose ed- 
ucation from youth up was full of Greek influences. 
The younger Scipio Africanus, a man of wonder- 
ful ability, many-sidedness and taste, possessed of a 
most winning personality, became the leader of a 
circle of statesmen and writers who were confident 
of the nation's future, enthusiastic over the new 
culture, and convinced that the language might 
most surely and most swiftly be molded into the 
medium for a great national literature by the 
close study of Greek models. The tide of Hellen- 
ism came to its flood in the prose of Cicero and 
the poetry of Vergil, the one the most widely cul- 
tivated mind of all antiquity, the other, in Bacon's 
words, "the chastest poet and royalest that to the 
memory of man is known", and both,, in the in- 
fluence which they exerted alike upon the minds of 
the generations which immediately followed them 
and in the intellectual life of Western Europe 
since the Renaissance, as all pervasive as Latinity 
itself. The unity of the Empire and the ease of 
communication between its parts led to the wide 
diffusion of this Graeco-Roman culture throughout 
the provinces. It was an integral element in the 
life of the new nationalities, and even the reentrance 
upon the scene in the fifteenth century of the Greek 
originals themselves failed to deprive it of its 
primacy as a formative power. It was still the 
Latin writers who were models of style and whose 
ideas swayed the development of art and letters. 
Not until the eighteenth century did Greek come 
really into its own. 

One of the fruits of the nineteenth century was 
the formulation and wide application of the his- 
torical and comparative method in the study of all 
the results of human activity. To the investigators 
and critics who thus followed the stream of litera- 
ture back to its fountain heads this second aspect 
of Latin literature seemed to be of paramount sig- 
nificance. The unquestioned indebtedness of Rome 
to Greece in all the technique of form, the constant 
and, at times, even minute use by the Latin writer 
of the rich material gathered in the earlier litera- 
ture seemed to these students to make Latin at the 
best but a pale and ineffectual reflex of the Greek. 
But already there is evidence that a different and 
saner view will presently obtain. It is being pointed 
out that we cannot thus estimate Latin literature 
without including in the same condemnation much 



